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The Loving Cup 


The loving cup and the grace cup are 
sometimes thought to be much the 
same thing. So they are in the 
ceremony of the drinking but their 
origins are very different. The true 
loving cup had a lid and the one about 
to drink would turn to the neighbour 
on his right who would remove the 
lid with his right (or dagger) hand 
and thus keep it innocently occupied. 
The grace cup which also passed 
round the table, was instituted by a 
Scots queen who conceived the idea 
of keeping back a bumper of specially 
choice wine until after grace had been 
said and thus keep the diners in 


their places. 


Schweppes 


Table Waters 
famous since I 790 


‘ #: ar Ame, ts a tee * Temporarily giving place to the standard war-time product 


THE ROVER COMPANY LTD. COVENTRY AND LONDON 





—but Schweppes quality will return with victory. 
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THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEPF, BRITISH ARMIES OF LIBERATION—GENERAL SIR BERNARD MONTGOMERY. 
A PORTRAIT STUDY BY S. MORSE-BROWN. 


this war For some time 
Isles, speaking to the men he will lead in the assault, 


| produced during now General Montgomery has 


this portrait 
been touring the British 


H.Q., November 13, 1943, 


Drawn at Eighth Army Advanced 

study by S. Morse-Brown shows the C.-in-C., British Armies of Liberation at | 

the time he was in command of the Eighth Army on the Italian mainland and final liberation, of Europe. His popularity with his soldiers is tremendous 
Generals either side has and his genius as a »ypmmander has been proved many times over 


likeness of one of the most famous 
1 portrast study by wth the British Forces Copyright reserved 


It is an excellent 
S. Morse- Brown, now serving 
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NE of the rewards or penalties of constantly 
reading history is that one is always dis- 
covering that the latest problem of the hour was 
the. problem of 50, 100 or even 200 years ago. I 
never can make out whether this is reassuring or 
merely rather depressing. But there is no mistak- 
ing its persistence. For students of the nineteenth 
century, one problem in particular recurs on 
almost every page of its story. It is the hoary and 
~—until the war came to relegate it to temporary 
oblivion—painfully modern problem presented by 
large numbers of labouring men out of work while 
urgently in need of the very goods and services 
their own labour could produce if used. But it is 
not used because no one can “ afford ’’ to make use 
of it : the employer, with falling sales and an over- 
draft at his bank, cannot afford to hire it, nor can 
the State at a time when taxes are already high 
and the taxpayer overstrained. So the would-be 
workers remain in enforced idleness and extreme 
poverty until the laws of supply and demand in 
the course of their cycle come to their rescue and 
the market is again able to absorb the products of 
their labour. Except for the ‘fifties and ‘sixties, 
and a brief spell at the end of the century, I can 
think of no period between Waterloo and Mons 
when the problem was not either present or loom- 
ing up. And between 1920 and 1939, as we all 
well remember, it was perennial. 

In the Victorian era the phenomenon was 
accepted as inevitable. The Laws of Supply and 
Demand were then popularly regarded as sacro- 
sanct, much as the Common Man is worshipped to- 
day and the Importance of Birth and Breeding in a 
former age. They were treated as being beyond 
question. But in the earlier days of the Industrial 
Revolution, when the phenomenon was still new 
and the rich and clever had still to impress on the 
poor the necessity for reverence and patience in the 
presence of unalterable economic law, the co-existence 
of extreme poverty and enforced unemployment caused 
a lot of trouble. The working man who, as a son of 
Adam, had been wont to regard his labour as his princi- 
pal capital and birthright, insisted angrily that that 
labour should be employed to satisfy his needs. When 
it was not, he wanted to know the reason why. 

Being a simple fellow, accustomed to dealing with 
plain elementary facts, not theories, he reached the 
conclusion that the reason he was unemployed was 
because someone had invented a soulless machine 
which, at the cost to its owner of a single machinist's 
pay, did what ten artisans had done before. It might, 
the dispossessed workman argued, benefit the employer, 
but it spelt ruin, misery and degradation to himself 
and his fellows. He therefore took a hammer, entered 
the factory by night and smashed the machine. To 
this the rich and clever replied angrily that the labour- 
ing man was being foolish, and was merely cutting 
off his nose to spite his face: that the machine was 
a creator of wealth and was enriching, not impoverish- 
ing mankind. Not sharing, however, in that enrich- 
ment, the ignorant fellow, sullen in his 
frustration and grinding poverty, con- 
tinued to smash machines until pre- 
vented by the military. And there the 
matter rested until the Laws of Supply 
and Demand again began to operate 
more favourably towards the starving 
and puzzled poor. 

The most serious of these machine- 
smashing outbreaks occurred in the 
great wars against Napoleon. During 
the winter of 1811-12, when the long 
tide of war and conquest was turning 
at last decisively in our favour, an 
alarming wave of factory riots swept 
the industrial East Midlands, South 
Lancashire and the West Riding. They 
were popularly known, nobody seemed 
to know why, as the Luddite Riots, the 
name apparently deriving from a cer- 
tain Ned Ludd, a village idiot who had 
broken up some looms a quarter of 
a century before. They were only 
mastered after many months of harsh 
repression by a much-tried Govern- 
ment which, having to deal with 
Napoleon and the Grand Army, felt 
@ not unnatural annoyance at being, 
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SCENE IN PRIVY GARDENS, WHITEHALL.” 


“Considerable alarm was occasioned in various parts of Westminster by 


the appearance of a cow, which had escaped.its owners . . 


. and -which, 


being followed by a crowd of boys, was driven to madness, indiscriminately 


attackin 


those who attempted to oppose its course. . . . Avoiding 


Whitehall, the poor beast turned into Privy Gardens, and finding the garden 


gate of the Premier (Sir Robert Peel) standing open, 
therein. The 


refuge 


immediately took 


gates were instantly closed . . . impatient of 


confinement, the cow, after a moment’s pause, cleared the gate at a bound, 




































“An unfortunate difference at 
matter of dispute is rather di 
that one year’s binding is too long a period 
compelled to do other Reanene® of ae work. 
valued by weight, not measure. 
not to exceed ten hours. 
per week, or wages to the amount in default of work. The coal Pree state 
are ur - work, be the men have had an average wage © oF. day for eight 
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and again pursued her way towards Charing Cross.” 





OF MINERS ON PITTINGTON HILL. 


A MEETING 


besides, in most cases, a free house, garden, and coal 
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The hours of labour of those acting as auxiliaries to the hewers, 
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as it were, stabbed in the back by a pack of 
Nottinghamshire weavers, acting, moreover, in 
brutal defiance of the beneficent Laws of Supply 
and Demand. Not till their ringleaders had been 
hanged or transported did the starving work- 
men accept the contradictory situation in which 
they were placed. The machines, they were 
assured, made the world richer, yet the machines 
robbed them alike of bread and of the employ- 
ment by which they could alone earn it. 

Yet the simple fact—clear after the passage of 
133 years—remains that the Luddites were right 
in their analysis of the situation, though doubtless 
they were wrong to break the machines by vio- 
lence. The machines were, as the wealthy said, 
enriching, or at any rate potentially enriching, the 
world, but they were also robbing the working man 
of his work and livelihood. What working men 
should have done was to unite and refuse to work 
the new machines unless their wonted wages were 
paid them. They would then—had they been 
successful in their efforts—have had the where- 
withal in their pockets to buy the products of 
the machines, and so have ensured their own 
employment behind them. The rapid increase 
of real wealth by machinery, unaccompanied 
by a corresponding revolution in the machinery 
for creating purchasing-power, produced a fatal 
sequence of events. The first result was a 
wave of bankruptcy brought about by the 
inadequacy of the existing gold currency, 
resulting in 1797 in a run on the Bank 


of England and—as an emergency measure—the 
‘Parliamentary suspension of cash payments. ~Had an 
accidental increase in the volume and circulation of 
gold currency occurred in the 1790’s, as it did later in 
the 1850’s and 1890's after the discovery of gold in 
Australia and South Africa, the crisis would probably 
have been averted. As it was, faced by the insufficiency 
of the currency for the nation’s new needs, the Govern- 
ment freed the currency from its restrictive relation 
to gold and virtually handed over to a semi-private 
corporation, the Bank of England, the power to issue 
unlimited paper money at its own discretion. 
immediate result was stimulating, for, with a sudden 
increase in the volume of purchasing-power, a great 
incentive was afforded to trade and manufacturing, 
especially to the new machines. 
money issued by the Bank, and by the private pro- 
vincial banks which revolved round it, was not free 
but burdened with the payment of high rates of 
interest to its borrowers, the evil of the present was 
merely postponed. So long as the course of expanding 
world-trade was uninterrupted, the borrowers of the 
new bank-created currency were able to pay the 
interest on it without difficulty. 

The trouble came a dozen years later when, 
owing to Napoleon’s Continental System and some 
extremely injudicious and over-optimistic investment 
by British manufacturers 
market, the foreign demand for British machine- 


The 


But as the new 


in the South American 


made goods temporarily declined, with 
the result that their makers were un- 
able to pay the interest on the capital 
they had borrowed from the banks. 
In their stress for ready money, they 
discharged tens and even hundreds of 
thousands of hands, with the resultant 
riots to which I have referred. The 
Government, which ought to have met 
the crisis either by artificially lowering 
the rates of interest or by creating in- 
terest-free purchasing power to enable 
the would-be home consumer to buy the 
products of the factories, did neither, 
but instead—setting the example for 
every Government since faced by a 
similar problem—returned to a rigid 
gold standard and a deflated currency. 
The machines, however, under the 
stimulus of war continued to develop 
their capacity for economising in labour, 
and so, while multiplying wealth, to 


resent exists between the pitmen and the coal owners. . . . The . , 
ult to understand, but it would appear :—1l. The men consider prevent its creation by temporarily 
and es a eS eee S me ag ee reducing wages and the internal circula- 


tion of purchasing power. And the 
workers, till prevented by the military, 
endeavoured to remedy the situation 
by smashing the machines. 
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MEN WHO SHAPE OUR DESTINIES: NO. 17~FIELD-MARSHAL THE RT. HON. JAN CHRISTIAAN SMUTS, C.H., PRIME MINISTER 
AND MINISTER OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS AND DEFENCE, SOUTH AFRICA, SINCE 1939. 


No. 17 in our series of exclusive portrait studies by Y. Karsh, of Ottawa, is of African Representative at the Imperial War Cabinet, and in 1919 was Plenipotentiary 
Field-Marshal Smuts, Prime Minister, and Minister of External Affairs and Defence, with General Botha, for South Africa at the Peace Conference in Paris _Field 
South Africa; Officer Commanding the Union Defence Forces since 1940, and Marshal Smuts was born on May 24, 1870, and was educated at Victoria College 
Chancellor of the University of Cape Town since 1936. From 1910-12 Field-Marshal Stellenbosch and Christ's College, Cambridge. A Bencher of the Middle Temple, he 
Smuts was Minister of Interior and of Mines, Union of South Africa; Minister of practised at Cape Town Bar and Johannesburg. He served during the Boer War and 
Defence, 1910-20; Minister of Finance, 1912-13; Prime Minister and Minister for was given supreme command of the Republican Forces in Cape Colony in 190!. He 
Native Affairs, 1919-24; Minister of Justice, 1933-39. In 1917 and 1918 he was South commanded the troops in British East Africa from 1916-17. 
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GERMANY’S MIDGET TANK ANALYSED—AND HER LATEST “PANTHER” TANK. 





AN AMERICAN MILITARY POLICEMAN ON THE ANZIO FRONT QUIZZES A DERELICT 
MINIATURE TANK, ONE OF FOUR KNOCKED OUT ON APRIL 7. 





UPON EXAMINATION THE ‘MIDGET TANK WAS FOUND TO BE CONTROLLED NOT 
BY RADIO BUT BY A CABLE WOUND ON THE DRUM. 





WITHOUT ITS LOAD OF EXPLOSIVES THE MINIATURE TANK CAN BE EASILY 
CARRIED BY FIVE MEN If HAS PROVED AN EXPENSIVE TOY TO GERMANS, 


The German midget tank, or, more correctly, a remote-controlled mobile land-mine, has proved 
a sorry fiasco on the Anzio front, where it was first tried out in February, Described as a 
“ secret weapon,” fathered by the 309th Panzer Grenadiers, it made a sorry début, every one 
being knocked out by Allied artillery. On April 7 four more were sent out, controlled by 
1800 ft. of cable, intended to blow breaches in Allied wire or explode” minefields. The 
“ Minedog ” or “ Doodlebug” cannot reverse, its armour is light, and its speed is low, mani- 
pulated by the operator, who crouches over the switchbox some distance away. It is a one- 
operation weapon, since, if it contacts, it destroys itself. Our pictures show its small size, 
5 ft. 9 in. of spot-welded construction. This expensive military toy, so much heralded by 
the enemy, recalls the words of Horace—-Monles parturiunt mascitur ridiculus mus / 





An adaptation on a smaller scale of the ‘“ Tiger” tank, 45 tons as against 54, the latest German 
cruiser tank, ‘‘ Panther,”” has been reported in action on the Russian front, showing a good turn 
of speed and a creditable all-round performance. It differs from the “Tiger” in that the main 
armament is a 7°5-cm. high-velocity gun of about 18 ft., exceptionally long, as against the former 
8°8 cm., which the Germans found unwieldy in firing cumbersome 3-in. shells. Also, in place of 
a square front it is sloping, to offer better resistance to hostile shells. Another difference is that 
there is no machine-gun in the front of the hull, as hitherto the custom in German tanks, 
including the “ Tiger.”” Its thickest armour measures 4in., and is found on the gun martlet. 
The sides are only about 1j-in. in thickness. The “‘Panther’”’ is manned by a crew of five. 





” 


THE LATEST GERMAN TANK, THE “ PANTHER,”’ REPORTED IN ACTION ON THE RUSSIAN 
FRONT. IT IS A SLIGHTLY SMALLER ADAPTATION OF THE “‘ TIGER.”’ 





A BROADSIDE VIEW OF THE ‘“ PANTHER’”’ SHOWING ITS EXCEPTIONALLY LONG 
7°5°CM. HIGH-VELOCITY GUN. IT CARRIES A CREW OF FIVE. 





ITS SLOPING FRONT PLATE CLOSELY RESEMBLES THE RUSSIAN CRUISER TANK (T.34). 
ALSO THE TRACKS, OF NEW PATTERN, SHOW RUSSIAN INFLUENCE, 





\ REAR VIEW OF THE “ PANTHER.” IT WEIGHS 45 TONS, AS AGAINST 


THE “ TIGER'’S”” 54. A CRUISER TANK, IT IS FAIRLY FAST. 
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ANOTHER U-BOAT GOES TO HER DEATH IN THE ATLANTIC. 
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A U-BOAT KILL IN THE ATLANTIC: DEPTH-CHARGES EXPLODE CLOSE TO THE MORE DEPTH-CHARGES EXPLODE CLOSE TO THE U-BOAT, WHILE THE BOWS 
ENEMY’S STERN AND A PIECE OF METAL FLIES OVER THE CONNING TOWER. AND CONNING TOWER ARE STRAFED BY THE AIRCRAFT’S G 
= 


F 
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THE CREW OF THE U-BOAT SCRAMBLE INTO THEIR ONE-MAN DINGHIES 
AS THE VESSEL GOES DOWN BY THE STE 
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A HUGE COLUMN OF WATER SHOOTS HIGH INTO THE AIR FOLLOWING DEPTH-CHARGE : MEMBERS OF THE U-BOAT’S CREW MANCEUVRE THEIR 
\ EXPLOSIONS. PIECES OF THE U-BOAT FLEW OFF IN ALL DIRECTIONS. PICTUKES TAKEN FROM THE ATTACKING 


DINGHIES INTO A HUDDLE, 
SUNDERLAND, 


On patrol over the Atlantic, an R.C.A.F. Sunderland of Coastal Command sighted huge fountains of water, bits and pieces of the submarine were flung high into the 
a U-boat. Turning immediately to the attack, the flying-boat dropped depth-charges | air. The U-boat dived, only to resurface three minutes later, obviously badly 
raked the craft with machine-gun fire. During this initial attack the forward damaged. The Sunderland circled the enemy, waiting for another aircraft to arrive 
and complete the “ kill," but meanwhile the U-boat began to settle by the stern, 
had escaped the machine-gun 


and 
gunners fired to such good effect that the German gun crews were almost all killed 
or wounded, and all but one of the submarine’s guns put out of action. The depth- | and as she sank those members of her crew who 


charges straddled the U-boat, exploding very near her stern, and as they threw up | bullets scrambled into their one-man dinghies 
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OOKS 
about G. 
K. Chesterton 

were written 
in his lifetime; 
such books, un- 
fortunately, are 
always in- 





Se 
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MISS MAISIE WARD (MRS. SHEED), ia ae tac 
AUTHOR OF “GILBERT KEITH = ngs, 
CHESTERTON,” THE BOOK REVIEWED materials a 

ON THIS PAGE. not available 
Maisie Ward has already established herself and speech 1S 


as an author by her works on the life of 
her father—famous as ‘the biographer of 
and mother, and their 


inhibited. After 


Cardinal Newman— his death there 


circle of friends. She is better known, how- came out an 
ever, as a lecturer. in 1926 she and her . : 
husband, Frank Sheed, fuunded the London Autobiography 


publishing house of Sheed and Ward, later 


which was, alas, 
setting up in New York as well. 


fragmentary. 
Now there is a substantial life, nourished by family 
records, betraying long labour in its exhibition of his 
religious and political views and the progress of his 
literary career, and supplemented by a pretty full 
bibliography of everything “in volume form.’’ The 
book is enthusiastic, fascinating, crowded with detail, 
never for a moment dull. And if one keeps on 
thinking : ‘‘ Why was this left out ?’’, it isn’t a re- 
proach to a very devoted biographer and understanding 
critic, but a comment on the magnitude and versa- 
tility of a man 
to whose life 
even the 
largest volume 
must seem 
only a footnote. 

If and when 
we get through 
the present 
thunders and 
shrieks and 
roars into a 
place of gentle 
skies, soft 
winds and easy 
seas, somebody 
is sure to found 
a Chesterton 
Club. It will 
not be a purely 
archivist body: 
there will be 
room for many 
sorts of men 
in that inn ; it 
will have to have a dining, jocular 
But its Research Branch (to use a_ phrase 
which would have horrified Chesterton) will have 
plenty to do, probably for centuries to come. 
For this great lavish man threw himself all 
over the place with the spoken and _ written 
word with inexhaustible gusto and generosity 
over many decades. No meeting of under- 
graduates was too small for him to address; 
no opponent, however obscure and even detest- 
too humble to be controverted in 
chivalrous way; no paper was too 
to obtain contributions for nothing 
or next to nothing, provided that it seemed 
to care for things that mattered; and _ the 
innumerable letters, even the shortest of them 
bearing the right sign manual, were showered 
upon the just and the unjust. 

Miss Ward, who apologetically protests that 
her book not as long Boswell or ‘‘ Gone 
With the Wind,” says herself, in her postscript, 





CHESTERTON AGED ABOUT THIRTEEN. 


aspect. 


was 
most 


able, 
the 
secluded 


is as 


that “A good deal of very valuable material has 
reached me too late for inclusion in this first 
edition. But there will be other editions, and I 


shall be most grateful for anything bearing upon 
Chesterton that anyone may care to send.” 

She will get plenty; and, when the present 
difficulties about paper and binding have come to 
an end, she can expand her one volume to two, 
three, or even four with a good conscience ; and 
rest assured that never too much will be provided 
for the appetite of a civilised posterity about the 
most remarkable, and perennially interesting, 
“person” since Jobnson. Many a man besides 
myself will be able to read her memories of the 
social Chesterton over a period of thirty years 

knows what letters and 
not come to light, for he 


who 
may 


and more; and 


metrical squibs 
** Gilbert Keith Chesterton.” By Maisie Ward, Illustrated, 
(Sheed and Ward; 215.) 


G. 


(1905-1936), 


-“~ —— 
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THE MOST REMARKABLE “PERSON” SINCE JOHNSON. 


“GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON”: 
An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


was a perpetual geyser of such things, whose joy in 
all the aspects of life was so immense that his mere 
casual conversation was better than most good writers’ 
deliberate compositions. She herself has rescued 


many a thing (quite apart from his beautiful letters 
to his wife which, in the nature of things, could not 
be seen until they were both dead) which has been 
And 


buried in old files or never published at all. 


MR. AND MRS. CHESTERTON IN 1922. 
(From a photograph by Alice Boughton.) 


one of them, in these surroundings, I feel constrained 
to quote. 

Chesterton wrote ‘Our Note-Book”’ in this 
periodical from 1905 until 1936, when he died. Miss 
Ward has found an unpublished Ballade which is at 
once a tribute to the range of the paper, a confession 
of his own weaknesses as a contributor, an indication 


BEFORE 
(From a photograph by Howard Coster.) 
The late Gilbert Keith Chesterton, writer of “‘ Our Note-Book "’ for thirty-one years 


K. CHESTERTON, AS SHORTLY 


DEATH IN 1936, 


HE APPEARED 


was essayist, novelist, poet, dramatist, critic and 
Undoubtedly one of the outstanding personalities of his time 


Reproductions from the book “ Gilbert Keith Chesterton"; by 
of the Publishers, Messrs, Sheed and Ward, Lid. 


of his irresistible charm, and an exhibition of one of 
his It called ‘‘ Ballade of a 
Periodical,’ and runs: 


idiosyncrasies, is 








HIS 


philosopher. 


Courtesy 
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By MAISIE WARD.* 


In icy circles by the Behring Strait, 

In moony jungles where the tigers roar, 

In tropic isles where civil servants wait, 

And wonder what the deuce they ’re waiting for, 
In lonely lighthouses beyond the Nore, 

In English country houses crammed with Jews, 
Men still will study, spell, perpend and pore 
And read The Illustrated London News. 


Our fathers read it at the earlier date 

And twirled the funny whiskers that they wore. 
Ere little Levy got his first estate, 

Or Madame Patti got her first encore. 

While yet the cannon of the Christian tore 

The Lords of Delhi in their golden shoes 

Men asked for all the news from Singapore 

And read The Illustrated London News. 


But I, whose copy is extremely late 

And ought to have been sent an hour before, 
I still sit here and trifle with my fate 

And idly write another ballade more. 

I know it is too late; and all is o’er, 

And all my writings they will now refuse, 

I shall be sacked next Monday. So be sure 
And read The Iilustrated London News. 


ENVOY 
Prince, if in church the sermon seems a be 
Put up your feet upon the other pews, 
Light a Fabrica de Tabagos Flor, 
And read The Illustrated London News. 

I referred 
to an idiosyn- 
crasy; sar- 
casms about 
Jews were com- 
mon among 
his school of 
Liberals, who 
held that Jew- 
ish financiers 
had caused the 
South African 
War ;_ jokes 
about Jews 
(akin to the 
jokes which 
Scotsmen 
make about a 
Scotsman) 
were common 
when the go- 
ing for some 
of them (the 
swarming Jew- 
ish poor were 

never remembered) appeared to be good. But 

Chesterton had no slightest streak of cruelty about 

him; had he lived into this age of massacres 

his voice would have trumpeted the bravery of the 

Warsaw Ghetto. He had his tastes and differences ; 

I remember his saying that he would die happy if 

he could be “sure of having given one Noncon- 

formist pain.’” But had he found one of his pet 
abominations lying wounded by the wayside he 
would have been the first Good Samaritan to 
the rescue when all the stiff-faced Levites, 
devilishly careful about their words and (like 

Joseph Surface) their ‘‘ noble sentiments,’’ would 

have passed by. 

This would be a large book about anybody else ; 
about Chesterton it is merely a sketch. His physique 
was glandular; a tall, slim young man suddenly 
turned into a colossus. But perhaps it was symbolical 
that he should be physically huge : it at once illus- 
trated the hugeness of his outlook and the courage 
which he always preached, for such a body was no 
mean burden for such a spirit, who delighted in songs 
about riding but never met the horse he could mount 
and which could carry him. Even the handicap he 
turned into a source of shared merriment. “ As I write 
this,’” he once wrote, “‘ I am sitting on the trunk of a 
fallen tree ; had it not been fallen before I sat on it, it 
would be fallen now.’” And once, I remember, at a 
cricket-dinner at which I was in the chair and he was 
a guest and idiotic toasts were being proposed, some- 
body threw a ball to me and said ‘‘ Toast that.’’ I 
called on Chesterton and, without a moment's hesi- 
tation, he lifted himself to his feet, with a glass of 
claret in his hand, and said : “ It is with very special 
pleasure that I propose the health of this admirable 
ball. Firstly, because this ball and I share a common 
rotundity " and then proceeded to a perfect 

five-minutes ovation which might have made a 
sedulous writer's name. 

And—but I cannot write my book about him here. 


CHESTERTON AT SIXTEEN. 


The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken ov cease as long as there is a war to win-—-so turn out every scrap you have 
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Since March 15, whén the Allied Air Forces laid Cassino finally in dust and ruins, 


little has been heard of activity in Cassino or its vicinity. 


place day and night 


Both sides are so closely dug in 
take little effect, 


and when an attack of such a nature exists, the 
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GERMAN 47 


On the surface operations 
are in a moribund condition, but beneath it savage assaults and counter-attacks 


that artillery shells or bombs 
combatants merely 
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“THE HELL OF CASSINO’”—AS SEEN THROUGH GERMAN EYES. 
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take shelter in deep ruins or tunnels, and after it is all over, return to hand-to-han 
conflicts for yard gains, or sniper versus sniper 


4 
, 


Cassino has, at any rate, taught the 
take Allies a useful lesson for the future—namely, that the softening-up effect of a heavy 
barrage or colossal air raid does not paralyse or greatly yncern the enemy in safe 

over, unless an almost simultaneous assault by infantry 


in strength can follow it up 
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INVASION TACTICS. 


INVADER FACES AND 


A VIEW OF WHAT AN 
HOW HE PLANS TO WIN. 


A blow across hostile seas into the citadel of the 
enemy is a matter of profound tactics on the part of 
those who strike it, and the greatest equation is concerned 
with the human beings who fight in it. Tactics is the 
method of applving this equation to the details of battle 
on the basis of logic and science. It is a precise science ; 
also an imaginative art; but wt is par- 
ticularly an abstraction. The article below, 
of which we publish a portion, from ‘‘ Fortune 
Magazine,’ with its illustrations, 1s concerned 
with a purely hypothetical invasion. We 
desive to thank our American contemporary 
for its courtesy in permitting its publication 
and the ern * illustrations. 
ig “1D” day plans come aleve. Ships and 

landing-craft pour out of the embarka- 


tion and assembly areas; other vessels 
arrive from distant ports; together they 
push on toward the line of departure. 


Ahead of the flotilla, sweepers plough paths 
through the minefields; a tremendous air 
umbrella raises itself above it. Naval vessels 
from torpedo-boats to battleships swing 
into position. The air forces launch cencen- 
trated assaults, on the key invasion points. 
Fighter aircraft, dispetched in waves to 
keep the air steadily saturated, strafe the 
entire invasion coast. Each ’plane, each 
ship, each landing boat has its timetable, 
and at H hour every person and every 
gun is in position. The naval guns are 
trained upon the coast, each landing vessel 
is headed towards its exact spot of beach, 
each group of men is ready to dash ashore 
toward its planned objective. The first 
wave moves, and behind it gather the craft 
of the succeeding waves, each operating on 
a strict timetable. Still farther behind, 
supply vessels prepare to discharge at the 


proper moment their high-priority cargo. 


The test of months of tactical planning 
is at hand. 
ATTACK ON THE FLAT LAND. 


There are few works of nature or of 
man not used in the enemy defence scheme. 
The even terrain of the 5-mile Sector A 
flat land (illustrated on pages 482 - 483) 
makes a broad high road for the vehicles 
of the enemy; if a road is bombed, the 
enemy columns can take to the fields. But 
if the invader lets loose his trucks and _ his THE 
tanks on this stretch of coast he will find 
his way blocked at the start by a_ thick 
concrete sea wall with a highway on top. ARE 
Behind the wall he will find a network of 
high, steep-sided canals, obstacles not only 


ARTICLE AND 
INVASION, 
100-MILE 
FIVE- 
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There is artillery of all sorts, and 
many pieces of it will be in action 
long before the invader’s guns land. 
There are sidings to accommodate 
the railroad guns designed to shell 
the invasion fleet. There are heavy 
artillery emplacements, just out of 
range of effective naval fire, but 
within easy range of the beach; the batteries can 
be hidden from aerial observation and brought to 
their positions only at the moment when the inva- 
sion is at hand. In addition, there are’ mortars, 


screened from the beach by the sea wall and by the 
dunes, ready to lob shells directly into the landing 


area 
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and shells can usually only soften, not obliterate, 
heavy defences. Landing on the enemy coast is 
not a matter of pushing through ruins until interior 
enemy positions are reached. The men who land 
first often push no farther than the beach itself. 
In Sector A this is an objective for infantry and 
engineers alone. They will have no tanks, no heavy 
artillery. Almost bare-handed they must breach the 
sea wall, blast passage-ways through it for troops, 
tanks, and trucks, and wipe out beach defences, 
notably three fortified beach resort towns, 
guns sweep the entire section of dune and sand. 

The second objective lies just beyond a barge 
canal. Before tanks and trucks can be brought into 
action, this canal must be bridged at various 
points. The key to it is the large fortified 
town in the centre of the sector, whose fire 
sweeps over the flat land in front of the 
canal, and whose position is protected by 
barrages laid down by enemy artillery in 
the rear. 

When the town has been circled and 
reduced and the canal bridged, the troops 
encounter various problems of terrain. To 
one side of the city is an inundated area; to 
the other is a network of drainage canals. 
In the gap between, armoured forces and in- 
fantry can pour through to attack fortified 
towns farther inland, but they must crack 
the first of a series of defence belts, and at 
the same time dispose of enemy switch lines 
that threaten their flanks. The forces in 
front of the canal network have a different 
problem. Two roads traverse the area, but 
they are swept by anti-tank fire. On a 
slight rise beyond the canals is the coastal 
area’s main line of resistance. To get at 
it, infantry and engineers must slop through 
the ditches and pick their way through 
minefields and wire entanglements. After 
this operation the troops pause at an inter- 
mediate objective ; then they push forward 
to the third task—the destruction of the 
fortified town at the bottom centre. 

Capture of the final objective, to the 
left of the road at the right, requires the 
clearing out of additional towns and the 
destruction of enemy defences in a large 
forest. After the objective is reached, the 
beach-head is at least temporarily secured, for 
it is out of range of enemy artillery. Sup- 
plies, heavy guns, and additional waves of 
men and equipment can be landed in relative 
safety. Artillery can be brought to béar on 
the objectives beyond—towns, forests, and 
blockhouses —and_ barrages can be rolled 
ahead of the advancing troops. 

But the main fight is still ahead. Enemy 
reinforcements are rushing forward. The 
main line of the interior defence zone is 
still miles off. Beyond it are other de- 


whose 





to tanks, but to infantry. Elsewhere he will 
come upon areas that the enemy has flooded. 
Everywhere he will find heavily fortified beach 
resorts and towns, hidden pill-boxes and bunkers, 
and a variety ‘of ingeniously placed weapons 
and fertifications. 

There are mines: mines off-shore, mines on 
the beaches, mines beyond the beaches. There 
are belts of them miles long in front of de- 
fence lines, strong-points, and fortified cities. 
Their function is to slow the invader, hamper 
the use of armoured vehicles, and, though 
only incidentally, to inflict casualties. Fire 
from other defences sweeps over them. 

There is wire, festooned in ugly entangle- 
ments, particularly in the midst of minefields. 
fortified towns. All civilians 
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IMAGINARY , fence zones, beyond it more guns, more 

‘c” mines, more men, more wire, more. shells. 
DETAIL Invasions find no rest until victory. 

SANDY BLUFF AND ROCKY COAST. 

2 In Sectors B and C (see illustrations, page 484) 


the objective of the first phase is also to push 
forward far enough to remove the beach-head 
from the threat of enemy guns, but the means of 
achieving it vary with the terrain. The sandy- 
bluff coast, for instance, has only one town and 
only one forest. The country is flat and free of 


3 canals; it is excellent for tank operation ; further- 
4S. more, since the enemy has comparatively few 
bee) natural features to turn to defensive use, the 


main defence is located farther to the rear. 

Against this sector of coast the invader 
decides to land a substantial force. He can 
expect comparatively rapid progress. But first 
he must get past a row of bluffs over roo ft 
high, on top of which the enemy has concentrated 
his guns. These guns fire parallel to the beach, 








so that even if the area is blanketed with smoke, 


— blind firing in irregularly-timed spurts is bound to 


have been evacuated from an area 10 to 

; A TABLE GIVING CIPHERS WHICH ILLUSTRATE THE VARIOUS FACTORS 
30 miles deep. Streets and roads have been ea : : - : 
. Mig: reg Meee ' OF A SUPPOSED ENEMY DEFENCE. IN ADDITION, AN ASTERISK 
walled-up, windows and doors blocked, anc THE DESIGNS ON THE FACING PAGE INDICATES RADIO-DETECTOR 


cellars topped with reinforced concrete. Machine- 
guns, mortars, and cannon bristle from. slits 
in the cellar walls. Shells and bombs may flatten 
the upper storeys, but few can reach the guns them- 
The enemy has only to keep sweeping the 
tlat reaches of the surrounding terrain. Dynamite 
and fire can dislodge him, but then he can retreat 
through underground passage-ways to another section 
of the town, there to continue his defence. 

‘There are bunkers and blockhouses. They protrude 
slightly but innocently from under the fields and 
Each is as strong and as difficult to subdue 


selves 


meadows 
as a fortified house 
There are orchards and _ forests In 
concealed machine-guns and artillery. The machine 
other, shoot through 
They are so placed 
their cross 


them are 
guns, set at angles to each 
avenues cut in the underbrush 
that, even in smoke, fog, or darkness, 
fire will prevent enemy progress 


STATIONS. 


There are men, not only in the fixed defences. 
There are combat teams, some of battalion strength, 
some of regiment strength. Backing them up are 
armoured divisions. Backing up the armoured 
divisions are reserves. 


Against these defences the invader hurls a terrifying 
concentration of metal and explosive. Naval craft 
range up and down the coast, firing at the sky and 
at the land. Shells pound down upon the beach. 
Bombers blanket the fortifications and the towns, 
blow up minefields, and attack communications. 
Paratroopers land in the rear. Fighter-'planes strafe 
the area Minesweepers plough paths toward the 
coast Ihe first wave begins to move. 

It is an axiom of war that an invasion usually 
manages to get ashore ; it is also an axiom that bombs 


hit the invader. The first wave cannot make 
an armoured attack, for no tank can climb the 
barrier; even infantrymen will have ‘a hard 
scramble up it. To be sure, there is a road in the 
upper part of the sector leading from the beach, 
and in the lower part there is a gully. The road, 
however, has been sown with mines and 
crossed with wire ; strong defences have been installed 
around it. The gully is no more promising. There 
are fewer guns immediately next to it, but it leads 
directly into a concentration of defences inside a forest. 

The first landing wave, therefore, avoids the road 
and the gully and goes ashore on the flanks of these 
positions. The infantry rush forward to silence 
enemy guns on the bluff and to nip the road off in a 
quick pincers attack. Other troops follow a naval 
barrage through the forest. On the beach the engineers 
set to work neutralising mines and laving steel mats 
to keep tanks and trucks from floundering in the 
soft sand. 


criss- 


[Continued opposite 
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ZERO HOUR: TACTICAL DETAILS OF AN AMPHIBIOUS INVASION. 


By Courtesy OF “ FoRTUNE MAGAZINE.” 
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The second wave pours 

inland, despite artillery T fal = 

fire, through the road L = 

and the gully and RAS a eet” : : 

debouches upon the |* mg y : 

flat farmland beyond. : Bee 

The right flank dashes ; “ f 

directly to the rail- 

road, reducing enemy 

depth defences on the 

way. The left flank, 

however, faces a more 

difficult problem — a 

large, heavily fortified 

town, in which most 

of the enemy’s defences 

have been’ concen- 

trated. This town has 

the frontal protection 

of a forest. <A direct 

approach by the road 

through it would be 

suicidal. One force, 

therefore, swings 

around the edge of the 

forest and attacks the 

town from the left. 

Asecond drives through 

the woods to attack 

from the right, while 

a third makes a diver- 

sionary attack directly 

in the centre. Mean- 

while, paratroopers 

may land at key road 

intersections to pre- 

vent the advance of 

combat teams rushing 

forward to reinforce 

the town’s defence. 

The beach-head is se- 

cured and the first 

phase completed when 

the invader has reached 

a line just beyond the 

railroad. Two, three, 

four, or five landing 

waves are not all there 

is to an invasion. The 

number of landings tye ASSAULT: ON “D' DAY THE INVASION PLANS COME ALIVE. SHIPS AND LANDING CRAFT FROM OUT OF EMBARKATION AND ASSEMBLY AREAS SET OUT. 
ao * can ae SWEEPERS PLOUGH PATHS THROUGH THE MINEFIELDS. NAVAL VESSELS SWING INTO POSITION. SUCCESS DEPENDS ON A STRICT TIMETABLE. 

tion, even in its initial 

stages, continues putting men and equipment ashore for days and nights. Success operation is going to take are essential. The attack is not a matter of one wave 
hinges substantially on the progress of the first wave, whose usual function is to secure reaching an objective, waiting for reinforcements, and then proceeding to the next. 
the beach. If progress is slow the timetable for the succeeding waves may be upset. Very often the first wave will go no farther than the beach, the second wave will push 
If progress is faster than expected, it may be difficult to speed up later landings, and Past it toward the second objective, and the third and fourth waves may be planned 
the troops ashore may be forced to dawdle while the enemy regroups. [Each unit, to outdistance the second. Nor is there necessarily a separate objective for each 
however small, in an invasion force has its specific objective; one mistake can spread separate wave. In the attack on Sector C, the rocky-cliff coast, multiple landings 


confusion throughout an entire army. Careful estimates of how much time each would be required to secure the port at the bottom left of the map; and it might 
be the sixth wave that 


captured the communi- 
Cation certre at tne 
right of the sector. In 
this sector the port 
is the great prize. For 
that reason it is de- 
fended by a network 
of interconnecting for- 
tifications. On the 
cliffs around it are 
batteries of artillery, 
near which no craft 
can land. All smooth 
beaches in the vicinity 
are heavily gunned; 
only the more for 
bidding sections of 
coast are lightly de- 
fended. But since the 
first objective of the 
invader is to secure 
enough coast-line to 
ensure the successful 
landing of following 
waves, it is necessary 

: to clean out all of the 
a ; ‘: : , first rocky ridge. 


cae Maa eh ter 
~ BOS Dssqs cil sites irs. aoe Thereupon the right 
ogame? sores) ples flank can assault the 
: port, while the left 
flank advances upon 
the more distant rail 
and road centre. The 
terrain, obviously, is 
not hospitable to 
heavy tanks. Armoured 
equipment must be 
light; the weight of 
the attack must come 
from artillery. Indeed, 
the inland enemy 
defence hinges largely 
upon batteries em 
placed behind the 
ridges that command 
the terrain. Only after 
these guns have been 
silenced can both the 
right and left flanks 
join in a quick pincers 
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RAISES ITSELF ABOVE THE WARSHIPS, WHOSE OPERATIONS INVOLVE MOST COMPLEX PROBLEMS. THE DIAGRAM INDICATES THE lrive again 
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SECTOR “A”: A PIVE-MILE TERRAIN OF FLATLAND IN A HYPOTHETICAL INVASION PLAN WHERE EVERY DEVICE IS EM 


THE INVADER HURLS A TERRIFYING CONCENTRATION OF METAL AND EXPLOSIVE BY SEA, LAND AND AIR. TH 
Continued 
enemy does not stand immobile while his fortifications are under assault. His | and bombs in concentrations so heavy that the mind cannot conceive their go 
fortifications are fixed, but he does not leave them to their own defence. weight. On D day the invader’s air forces cease for a time to exist in su 
The combat team located in the right centre of the map does not wait until separate strategic and tactical compartments. Air attack is launched on the jui 
opposing forces reach it; it rushes to counter any serious threat, and may enemy's combat forces and his reserves long before the guns at the front are Si 
be in action before the invader reaches his second objective. And before | brought to bear on them. Air reconnaissance makes common knowledge of | of 
the third objective is reached, additional combat teams, rushed forward from the enemy's day and some of his night moves. Bombs obliterate the torests mi 
the rear, may throw their force into whatever breaches the invader has in which his men and guns are hidden. They shake up his fortifications, en 
forced. How can an invading army cut through a defence at once so blow gaps in his barbed wire, and explode numbers of his mines. The chart | th 
complex and so deep? In large part because it blasts the enemy with shells (left) shows the variety of the air forces’ invasion-day missions. Bombers | be 
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OBJECTIVES AND SWEEPS ON TO COMPLETE ITS TIMETABLE. 


“ FORTUNE MAGAZINE.” 
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AIR THE VARIOUS OBJECTIVES ARE SHOWN, 

their go after communication targets; they assault airfields, concentrations of men, 
t in supply dumps, railroad yards, and fortifications. Fighter ‘planes assault road | 
the junctions, highways, strings of trucks, and enemy troop columns. 
are Since invasion brings out the enemy’s air reserves, the invader must use part 

p of | of his fighter force as a protective umbrella. But even more important, he 
‘ests must range his fighters and bombers along the enemy airways and over the 
ons. enemy airfields so that there can be no threat to control of the air Once 
hart | this control is assured, air action settles down into workmanlike co-operation 

involve some of the most 
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EMPLOYED—SEA-MINES, LAND-MINES, HEAVILY FORTIFIED BEACH RESORTS AND TOWNS, HIDDEN PILL-BOXES, 
BUT WHEN ATTAINED THE MAIN 
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BATTLE STILL LIES AHEAD. 


problems—the supply of forces voracious for fuel, 
the timing of engines of war that move at 
precision instruments designed for 
to direct these instruments 


complex of invasion 
ammunition, and spare parts; 
400 m.p.h.; and the proper use of huge 
specialised tasks. The air command undertakes 
as a single hard-hitting unit and to co-ordinate their attacks with the blows 
Surprise is a second powerful ally of an invasion 
landing-ship concentrations the enemy may 
he cannot know with any certainty 


which the invader will concentrate 
Continued overlea! 


of land and sea forces. 
From photo reconnaissance of 
guess the general area of attack, but 
either the time or the specific points at 
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ASSAULT IN TWO TERRAINS IN HYPOTHETICAL CONDITIONS. 


By Courtesy or “ Fortune MAGAZINE.” 


IN THIS THEORETICAL “ B’’ SECTOR OF SANDY BLUFFS, SHOWING THE START OF THE LAND ASSAULT, THE INVADERS’ OBJECTIVE IS TO PUSH FAR ENOUGH INLAND IN ORDER 
TO REMOVE THE BEACH-HEAD FROM THE THREAT OF ENEMY GUNS. IT SHOWS THE FIRST TWO OBJECTIVES, ARROWS INDICATING THE DISPOSITION OF THE INVADERS. 


IN “C" SECTOR, A ROCKY COAST, THE PORT IS THE GREAT PRIZE, DEFENDED BY A NETWORK OF INTER-COMMUNICATING FORTIFICATIONS, ALL OF WHICH MUST 
BE LIQUIDATED ; OTHER INVADERS PRESS ON (SEE ARROWS). THE KEY TO THE CIPHERS IS ON PAGE 480. 


Continued.) 
troops in irresistible force. The enemy therefore must hold back the bulk 


of his forces, for it would be fatal to commit them to action in areas where 


| on whose tactics are sounder, whose strength firmer, whose numbers greater. 
j But it depends also on intangibles. War is not only a matter of carefully 
the invader only feints. His problem is to decide which of many blows on | laid plans; it is also a matter of armies groping through darkness, fog, and 
many sectors over many hundreds of miles, perhaps even in different parts smoke to find each other. It is a matter of noise and confusion that often shake 
of the world, represents the real danger. Until he is certain, he must hold the mind and unhinge judgment. Bombs can sometimes shatter morale more 
back his strength. The invader, therefore, has the chance to call the first easily than blockhouses. Bewilderment can waste the strength and ammunition 
tune Surprise helps him up to the moment that the enemy brings up his own | of a defence force as completely as frontal assault. Victory on the beach-heads 
reserves, packs his defence areas with soldiers, mans his guns, and concentrates and the battlefields will depend on whose will is stronger, whose gumption 
»n a single objective all his strength and experience, ‘Victory then depends | greater, whose wits keener. It will depend not only on plans but on men. 
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OF THE WEEK: PUBLIC EYE. 
at sate Sia 
4 
MR. CHARLES F. TUNNICLIFFE, A.R.A. i MR. RUSKIN SPEAR, A.R.A. 
; One of the four new A.R.A.s recently announced Another of the four new A.R.A.s is Mr. Ruskin 
is Mr. Charles Tunnicliffe, engraver. He is Spear, painter. He is a frequent exhibitor 
best known for his wood-engravings, though of oil paintings, chiefly figure subjects. He 
he is also an etcher and a painter in oils and also works in water-colour, though more 
Sey water-colours. He has specialised in rural rarely. The other two A.R.A.s elected are 
PE ne | 6 SUDO, iG has dustrated Meny booes, and 3 Mr.F. Ernest Jackson, painter,and Mr. William 
MAJOR-GENERAL W. D. LENTAIGNE. : in 1942 published My Country Book. J : Dring, painter. =  LIEUT.-GENERAL GEORGE PATTON, JUN. 
General Lentaigne has been appointed to com- Z 3 z; General George S. Patton; Jun., United States 
mand the special force operating inside Burma, Army, the American officer who gal ined fame in 
in place of the late Major-General Wingate. He the Sicilian campaign. where he led U S. troops, 
trained a column for this year’s airborne invasion has arrived in the European Theatre of Op erati ns 
and led it into Burma. Aged forty-four, he has for duty. Although it has not yet been 
spent practically the whole of his life soldiering announced what his new job is to be, it is saf 
in India with the 4th Gurkha Rifles. to assume that it will be an important on 
4 MR. RAYMOND EVERSHED, K.C, 7 MAJOR-GENERAL HOYT VANDENBERG. 
The new Justice of the High Court of Justice, The appointment of Maior-General Hoyt S 
in the place of Mr. Justice Simonds, is Mr. Ray- Vandenberg, U.S. Army, as Deputy C.-in-C. of 
mond Evershed, K.C. He will, in accordance the Allied Expeditionary Air Force under Air 
with the Lord Chancellor’s direction, be attached Chief- Marshal Sir Trafford Leigh-Mallory, has 
to the Chancery Division. Since 1942 Mr. Justice inced recently. General Vandenberg 
Evershed has been the North Midland Regional and came to London in 1942 to assist 
Controller of Fuel and Power. in iT ee ng the North African invasion. 
SSsssssssS5>5>5>5>5>5>5>5>—> Le OPO” ~ sanctintietinne, ~Saiaini 
“ THE NEW TURKISH AMBASSADOR TO BRITAIN AND HIS WIFE: M. AND MADAME ' 
RUSHEN ESHREF UNAYDIN AT THE TURKISH EMBASSY. 
M. Unaydin, who succeeds M. Rauf Orbay as Turkish Ambassador to Britain, has 
jistinguished himself in literature, politics and diplomacy He was a member of the 
Kemalist movement from its inception. In 1923 he was elected a Member of the Grand 
z National Assembly. Ambassador to Rome for a few weeks prior to fall of Mussolini 
ee. eee were” 
MR, JUSTICE SIMONDS. LIEUT.-COLONEL THOMAS HITCHCOCK, 
The new Lord of Appeal in Ordinary, in succession The famous American polo player, Lieut.-Colonel 
to Lord Romer. is Mr. Justice Simonds. In going T. Hitchcock, U.S. Army Air Forces, was killed 
from the Chancery Division to the House of Lords, * on April 18, when the Mustang he was flying from 
Mr. Justice Simonds avoids the usual _inter- a Ninth Air Force fighter station crashed near 
mediate stage of the Court of Appeal. He has For the past month he had been 
been Chairman of the National Arbitration f a tactical research section in Ninth Air 
‘ Tribunal since 1940 Fighter Command. He was forty-four 
‘ 





























LORD SNELL, C.H. 
Deputy Leader of the House of Lords from 1940, LIEUT.-GENERAL STILWELL (CENTRE), COMMANDER OF THE ALLIED FORCES Liberal M.P. for South-West N rf f 
Lord Snell died on April 21 at the age of seventy- IN NORTHERN BURMA, WATCHES THE ADVANCE OF HIS) TROOPS 1906-23 and for Gainst ugh from 1923-24, S 
nine In March 1931 he was made Parliamentary Our photograph shows Lieut.-General Joseph Stilwell, Commande ed ff es in Richard Winfrey died on A 18. | t 
Under-Secretary for Ind a. which necessitated his Northern Burma, seated on the ground and surrounded by a t , oter to politics, his interests were newspa av 
leaving the House of Commons for the House of as he watches from bluff overlooking the Tanai River his Amer hinese troor 3 port. He had extensive newspape y 
7 +r ; “* ] 

Lords. As Leader of the Labour peers in ross the river in t of the Japanese retreating from the suffering very n the ea Engla In 1914, in . 
opposition. Lord Snell won general admiration heavy losses f his { services, he was created a k 


i - —- - —— 
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A “HUMAN TORPEDO” IN ACTION: THE TWO-MAN CREW WC 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, G. H. Davis, 
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NEGOTIATING NET DEFENCES 
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WATER-TIGHT 
WRIST JOINT. 


BLACK. 
dvs QE.THE SPECIAL RUBBER SU 
WORN BY 
T - “MAN CREWS 


TORPEDOES: where: 


EXPLANATORY DRAWINGS WHICH REVEAL SOME OF THE METHODS OF ATTACK EMPLOYED BY THE CREWS O 


The recent announcement that Britain was employing a new naval weapon, use of a simple gear-box. The craft is steered by means of vertical rudders, | 
described as the “human torpedo,’ was illustrated by photographs of the and is dived and surfaced by the use of port and starboard hydroplanes, assisted | 
torpedoes in our issue last week. This week, our artist is able to reveal further by the necessary ballast and compensating tanks. The black rubber diving-suits 
details of this revolutionary craft which, operated by a two-man crew, is even worn by the two-man crew are illustrated in the drawing at bottom left. These 
smaller than the midget submarines used in last year's attack on the Tirpitz. suits have self-contained breathing apparatus consisting of a chest breathing-bag 
The torpedo, astride which the crew ride. when in action, is propelled by an which contains a regenerating chamber. Oxygen cylinders are carried on the 
electric motor operating contra-rotating propellers, the forward propeller being back, with a pipe leading to the bag, and the oxygen supply is controlled by 
mounted on a hollow shaft which revolves around a solid shaft carrying the the use of a hand-operated valve. An air valve situated on top of the flexible 


ifter-propeller The contra-rotation of the two sets of blades is achieved by the rubber headpiece is part of a delicate system of air control which, combined 
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SINK AN ENEMY 











CREWS OF BRITAIN’S SMALLEST SUBMARINE WEAPON, AND THE DIFFICULTIES FACING THEM IN ENEMY PORTS. 


ders, 
sted 


with lead weights in the clothing and on the soles of the boots, enables the 
wearer to rise or descend gently under water. Many difficulties face our 
‘human torpedoes” in negotiating the defences of enemy harbours, not the least 
of them being the steel submarine nets illustrated in the drawing at top left, 
which shows the edge of such a net being pulled away to allow the craft to 
proceed through an opening. Having negotiated the defences and dived under- 
neath the enemy vessel, the crew remove the explosive charge contained in the 
‘nose of the torpedo, and one of them rises with it to the underside of the 


vessel, to which it is attached. The time fuse is then set, the men remount 


their craft, regulate its trim to compensate for the loss of the explosive charge, 
restart the motor, and get clear before the charge explodes. That Germany, 
too, has ‘‘ human torpedoes" was disclosed in a recent message from Italy. 
At eight o'clock on the morning of April 21, four of these craft came ashore 
in the Anzio beach-head, only one of them, it was reported, having a pilot inside. 
“He sat forward in a glass dome with his steering-gear,’’ wrote a correspondent 
“He did not prove a very determined pilot. He just beached his torpedo with 
the excuse that he had run out of fuel. His torpedo looked like two tubes 
attached with steel bars, the lower tube containing the actual torpedo.” 
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in the Pacific should be so difficult to 
follow. There we should see, if we could 
focus it correctly, the unfolding of what is 
probably the most brilliant and interesting 
strategy which has vet been carried out in 
this war. Nowhere is the atmosphere so 
novel, nowhere have the new material and 
mechanical aids to warfare been so effectively 
harnessed to the circumstances. The vast 
spaces are being eaten up by a great instrument forged 
from the integration of the fighting services of sea, air 
and land. The most modern appliances of engineering 
are being transported to remote and almost unknown 
islands, and out of them are being created fresh stepping- 
stones to the attack upon Japan’s communications and 
ultimately upon Japan herself. Yet I must own that I 
find it difficult to collate and connect all the information 
which comes in. Even when I have done so I am left 
in doubt as to the part which particular moves play in 
the scheme, though [ can see its main features and in- 
tentions. I hardly think that the general public has a 
clear notion of what is going on, though its interest in 
the operations is increasing, and the Press is now devoting 
much more attention to the principal events. This week 
I shall try to give a rough sketch of the main operations 
of recent months and suggest their relationship one to 
the other to the best of my ability. They make it appear 
probable that many of us were unduly pessimistic as to 
the length of time which would be required to subdue 
Japanese power and take back Japan’s ill-gotten gains. 
Kirst of all, this year has seen the end, for practical 
purposes, of the long and fierce struggle in the Solomon 
Islands. In mid-February an American force occupied 


| is to be regretted that the operations 


Vergmeer Mountain Lake 
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ADMIRAL SOMERVILLE’S SURPRISE BLOW AGAINST THE JAPS 


THE GREAT 
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By CYRIL FALLS. 


organisation in the Gilbert Islands, the Americans went 
into Japanese waters at Christmas and launched their 
great attack upon the Marshalls. Supported by both 
carrier-borne and shore-based aircraft (the latter from the 
Gilberts), they landed on the islands of the Kwajalein 
Atoll at the end of January. Here they met with the 
fiercest resistance, but destroyed practically every Japanese 
garrison which they encountered, while keeping their own 
losses down to reasonable limits. In the middle of 
February they ‘captured Eniwetok, to the north-west of 
the group and upwards of 400 miles from Kwajalein. At 
the same moment they launched an assault, this time with- 
out immediate intention of following it up by occupation, 
on the once legendary Japanese naval base of Truk in 
the Carolines, far to the west. At one time or another the 
main units of the Japanese Fleet had been based upon 
Truk, and it had acquired a fame which spread all over 
the world. Now it became the scene of slaughter of 
Japanese shipping. The bombs rained down upon cruisers 
and supply ships, while the aircraft which tried to protect 
them were shot out of the sky in clumps. It was first 
estimated that in all seventeen Japanese ships had been 
sunk, but from the study of photographs it afterwards 
appeared that the number had been greater. From that 
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the Americans are * all set ”’ for the occupation 
of all Japanese holdings east of the Philippines. 


WORLD WAR : Since then Admiral Somerville’s fleet based 
CAMPAIGNING IN THE PACIFIC. 


on Ceylon has begun to play its part by its 
successful activity against Japanese strength 
in Sumatra. A powerful Japanese fleet based 
on Singapore has been standing off in the 
neighbourhood, but its commander has 
evidently hesitated as to whether he should 
strike east or west or should do neither, and 
has, in fact, kept out of reach both of our fleet and of the 
Americans. The great feature of all these operations has 
been that, whereas in the past the Allies could only use tip- 
and-run tactics, taking great risks, they are now obviously 
challenging the Japanese to a fight, and the Japanese are 
as obviously declining the contest. The Japanese are, in 
general, bold fighters, but when it comes to risking the 
main units of their battle fleet, they are extremely nervous. 

Finally, there is the North Pacific. -Here the first 
naval attacks of the war were carried out in February by 
surface craft operating from the Aleutians against the 
Kurile Islands. It is only a short time since the Japanese 
had a strong footing in the Aleutians, and the Americans 
had become somewhat nervous on the subject ; now the 
tables are turned and the Aleutians are being used as 
bases against the Kuriles, in Japanese home waters. 
Meanwhile American submarines have been operating in 
these same waters and have sunk a number of Japanese 
ships of large tonnage. They themselves have suffered, 
as is inevitable, and appreciable losses have been announced, 
but the damage done has been very great. At long 
last the Americans are in the position to attack the 
main shipping routes of the enemy and the freighters 
bearing to Japan herself the spoils of the quick and easy 





IN SUMATRA-—-AN AIR VIEW OF ETEN ISLAND, IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF TRUK, THE HEAVILY FORTIFIED JAP 
SABANG BAY, WHERE DIRECT HITS WERE MADE ON INSTALLATIONS AND TWENTY-TWO PLANES BASE IN THE CAROLI ATTACKED BY LIBERATORS ON MARCH I5,. IT WAS 
DESTROYED ON THE AIRFIELD (LEFT). AGAIN BOMBED ON APRIL 7 LAST, WITH TWO OTHER ISLANDS. 


the Green Islands, which lie 50 miles N.N.W. of 
Duka, off the northern end of the large island of 
sjougainville. To all intents and purposes this 
completed the isolation of the Japanese forces 
remaining in the Solomons, estimated at the time 
to number 22,000 men, who were, in the opinion 
of General MacArthur, henceforth doomed to 
starvation or surrender.”’ (It is more likely to 
prove the former than the latter, since the 
Japanese have shown no increasing tendency to 
surrender.) At the western end of the Solomons 
no attempt was made to capture Rabaul, the 
once immensely important Japanese base in “New 
britain, but it was subjected to terrific air bom- 
bardment, and, according to the American 
calculation, 36,000 tons of shipping were destroyed, 
while the Japanese also lost very heavily in the air. 
The Japanese have since continued to make some 
use of Rabaul, but it has lost its importance and 
ceased to be a major factor in the situation in this 
area. Indeed, immediately afterwards the Americans 
passed it by, swinging up on the pivot of New 
Guinea to seize a footing in the Admiralty Islands 
at the west end of the Bismarck Archipelago, with 
their valuable harbours and air strips. Here was 
a move profitable both for increasing the isolation 
of Rabaul and bringing fresh pressure to bear 
upon the enemy in New Guinea. 
In New Guinea itself affairs have gone more 
slowly, because in this very large island the pace is 


necessarily to a much greater extent that of the and the timidity of the Japanese Battle 


soldier marching on foot. As the result, however, Island. 
of a brilliant operation, a Japanese division was 


THE MARSHALL ISLANDS, 750 MILES EAST OF TRUK. 





U.S. MARINES LANDING AT ENGEBI, ENIWETOK ATOLL, WESTERNMOST OF 


FEBRUARY 18. 


The infiltration into the Pacific waters hitherto commanded by the Japanese continues, 
Fleet to come to grips with the Allies has 
been exemplified on several occasions since the heavy Japanese defeat off Midway - 2 
When Admiral Nimitz trailed his coat at Truk the enemy fleet withdrew on Burma. But they have got the organisation, and 
February 16. Since then, on March 15 and April 7, the islands, including Wake Island, 


THEY WERE CAPTURED ON 


conquests of the first period of the war. The outer 
ring of Japanese defences has either passed to 
American hands or become greatly weakened, and 
the way has been opened for further progress 
against the more vital holdings such as_ the 
Philippines. There has been nothing in the nature 
of a check. On the contrary, I am informed that 
the operations are well ahead of schedule. It looks 
to me as if we are likely to witness further great 
achievements in all these three zones, South, 
Central and North Pacific, in the near future. 
The American plan has been bold and_ the 
execution has marched with the conception. The 
Americans are out to cut off Japan from the 
resources which she acquired at the outset of the 
war. They have not subscribed to the facile view 
that Japan could be bombed into submission, or to 
the equally facile view that the Pacific is an area 
of air warfare. The air still provides the most 
effective weapon in the Pacific, but it is a weapon 
which would be helpless without the support of 
the other arms. The Americans are ahead of us in 
their strategic conceptions in the Far East. And 
this is all the more regrettable from our own 
national point of view because our land forces are 
as far ahead of theirs as their integration is ahead 
of ours. Except for their Marines, which have been 
seriously diluted, and for formations which have 
been for two years in action, the Americans cannot 
produce troops comparable to those of Australia and 
New Zealand or those which are now operating in 


they are using their air forces according to a well- 


lead ‘tween U -d States and Australian force have been undergoing a process of “softening,” usually a preliminary to landings. Pee an. Before very long, by sheer experi- 
caught betwee k mitec f M, a 2 aes : i as When Admiral Somerville on April 19 suddenly struck at Sabang Harbour, Sumatra, preci — ¥ ag - “ye wall ic per a 
near Saidor, east of Madang, and virtually the enemy fleet again refused action. Four days after Lord Louis Mountbatten had ence, they are likely to have accumulated in the 
annihilated. What was even more satisfactory was moved his H.Q. from India to Ceylon, the assault was made by a powerful fleet of Pacific a fine fighting force of * ground troops ”’ also, 


that the Japanese lost heavily in barges and other 
craft in which they attempted to evacuate their 
troops, They may have got a few away, but they 
could afford the loss of the soldiers less well than that of the 
barges, In fact, this w hole series of operations was accom- 
panied by very heavy loss to Japanese coastal shipping and 
even more to their air force, The American air superiority 
was as marked as ever, despite the appearance on the 


- Japanese side of a new fast fighter aircraft, and large 


numbers of Japanese "planes were destroyed on the ground 
in addition to those shot down in the air. The landing 
grounds and airfields passed into American hands and 
provided new links in the offensive chain. Now what 
mav be called “the front"? south of the Equator runs 
from the Admiralty Islands through Madang in New 
Guinea to Port Darwin, a very remarkable change since 
the davs when the Americans were precariously clinging 
to Guadalcanal or when the Australians looked like being 
driven back into Port Moresby, 

Even more striking have been the contemporary 
operations between the Equator and Latitude 20 North, 
Doubtless making good use of the recently built-up 


Carriers 


and warships. Sabang lies in near proximity to the Malay Peninsula, 
would be extremely useful for large-scale 


to be stored. 


the Americans turned north—actually 600 miles north 
of Truk—against the Mariannes or Ladrones, whjch were 
subjected to another very heavy air and be go 
Meanwhile they raided islands in the Marshalls remaining 
in Japanese hands, 

he next expedition was even more adventurous. 
Another tleet, containing several aircraft-carriers, set forth 
against the Palau Islands, due west of the Carolines and 
within 500 miles of the Philippines. The armada was 
spotted by Japanese reconnaissance aircraft, and Japanese 
shipping in the Palaus promptly fled for safety. This 
action did not, however, save the enemy from heavy 
losses, chiefly caused by land-based  Liberators. In 
addition an American submarine torpedoed a Japanese 
battleship, the first sighted since the fighting on Guadal 
canal, but though damaged she managed to es« ape. The 
raids were valuable, but the great event was the seizure 
of the Marshalls, which will certainly lead to further 
progress within a very short time In the Central Pacific 


operations, and where large fuel dumps are said 


and so that when they can no longer rely on the superior- 


ity of numbers which they have hitherto enjoyed, 
they will make up for it by intelligence, in which 
their troops are very much superior to the Japanese. 

I should like to add that Australia has been watching 
these developments carefully. Hitherto her own opera- 
tions have been mainly confined to New Guinea, but she 
has built up a very highly skilled air force which yields 
nothing ff the Americans, and an army which at the 
present stage is superior to anything which they have in 
the Pacific. When the moment comes, the Australians 
also will take their part in the great game of * island 
hopping.” The prospect for Japan is grim, even while 
the war with Germany lasts. Supposing that that should 
continue for the remainder of this vear, Japan may suffer 
grievous blows in its course, But the prospect of the 
untrammelled resources of the United States and the 
British Empire being turned against Japan spells the 
doom of that nest of soldier ants. It will be rooted out 
like any other ants’ nest. And the trend of the most 
recent Operations suggests that this may come about 
much sooner than was originally expected. 
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SAVAGE COMBATS IN THE JUNGLE FASTNESSES 
OF MANIPUR. 





THE FLAT PLAIN OF IMPHAL, EXTENDING AWAY TO DISTANT MOUNTAINS. IMPHAL, THE CAPITAL OF MANIPUR, IS THE MAIN OBJECTIVE OF THE JAPANESE ADVANCE, WITH 


COUNTRY AND MOUNTAIN RANGES FROM KOHIMA. IT WAS REPORTED 
THAT THE ENEMY HAD CUT THE ROAD BETWEEN IMPHAL AND KOHIMA. 


IN THE CHIN HILLS, TIDDIM AREA OF MANIPUR. A CAPTURED JAPANESE BUNKER 
MADE ALMOST GUN-PROOF BY A SERIES OF TREE-TRUNKS. 


The Battle of the Ngakyedauk Pass in March last continued for over a month, 
and will go down in the annals of Britain's Eastern Empire as an epic. Though 
on a relatively small scale, it was all the more intense, in which the Japanese 
plans to segregate and decimate the Fourteenth Army were defeated with immense 
enemy losses. This was due to the 7th Division staying obstinately to their 
positions after they were cut off, and who were brought all needed supplies by Troop 





| 








DESOLATE OUTPOST ON THE CHIN HILLS, IN THE TIDDIM AREA, SOUTH 
OF IMPHAL,. A GURKHA SNIPER WATCHING JAPANESE POSITIONS. 








= BATTLE OF THE NGAKYEDAUK PASS LASTED FOR OVER A MONTH, INFLICTING 
} IMMENSE LOSSES ON THE JAPS. TROOPS IN AN OBSERVATION POST IN THE JUNGLE. 


Transport’s splendid air-supply service. During the fortnight before the Fourteenth 
Army broke through the Pass to their relief the 7th Division fought fanatical 
suicide enemy troops, the thick jungle alive with snipers in trees and underground 
In this wide terrain, mainly of almost virgin forests and tropical growth, furious 
bayonet and grenade close-quarter fights took place. The Japs are still stubbornly 
hoping to seize Imphal and Kohima 
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AN IMPORTANT ENEMY RAILWAY LINK IN FRANCE OBLITERATED BY THE R.A.F. 
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THE RAILWAY YARDS AT JUVISY, NEAR PARIS, BEFORE THE DEVASTATING ATTACK BY R.A.F. AIRCRAFT ON THE NIGHT OF APRIL 18-19, 


(LEFT.) 
AND (RIGHT) AFTER THE ATTACK ; THE TARGET IS OBLITERATED. 


On the night of April 18-19, Bomber Command sent out over 1000 aircraft, covering | warehouses have all disappeared in a welter of bomb holes. The lines have been 

a large number of operations, and in particular the offensive was resumed against | ripped up and scattered, and the wagons and rolling-stock destroyed or badly 

railway targets in France. One of these targets was Juvisy, near Paris, and the damaged. There were also points of damage in the industrial area between the 

weight of the attack fell on the railway yards. As can be seen by comparing the two | railway yards and the River Seine, where there is an oil depét and factories. The 

the target was virtually obliterated The turn-table (seen in | glow of the fires which our aircraft started could be seen 100 miles away, and 
j 


photographs above, : 
of the left-hand picture), workshops, repair depéts and although there was some cloud, pilots said the accuracy was extremely good 


the bottom left-hand corner 
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BRITAIN’S BOMB PROGRESS: FROM 500-POUNDER TO “FACTORY-BUSTER.” 


Drawn By our Speciat Artist, G. H. Davis, with OFriciaAL Co-oPERATION. 





THE BOMB LOAD CARRIED a i Bn a q “WHITLEY* BRITISH 
A BRITISH HEAVY BOMBER Le ae ’ ‘ : BEAVY BOMBER 1939 
HAS INCREASED APPROXIMATELY 5 An - 4 FT. 
THREEFOLD SINCE THE BEGINNING  SOGkD- 402 APM. 
” OF THE WAR. : = “ye TWO 790 U.P. MOTORS, 














pitas BOMBER 1944. 
SPAN -102 FT. 
LENGTH~G® FT. 4 INS. 
SPEED-300 M.P.u 
FOUR. 1280 W.P. MOTORS, 
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ILLUSTRATING THE REMARKABLE INCREASE IN SIZE AND BLAST EFFECT ACHIEVED BY BRITISH BOMB-DESIGNERS. 


DRAWINGS 
The first joint report of the Air Ministry and the U.S. Strategic Air Force in From 1939 the weight of bombs steadily increased, through 2000-lb. and 4000-Ib 
issued on April 23, revealed that the bombing offensive against German | types to the 8000-lb. “ block-buster,"" and so to the most recently announced 
aircraft factories had smashed the enemy's production programme of fighter air “ factory-buster,"’ weighing 12,000-lb. The fins and streamlining of the early 500-Ib 
craft, having forced her reserves down to ‘a mere trickle in the pipeline between | bombs were abandoned in the cylindrical 2000-lb.-8000-lb. versions, but in the 
factory and operating unit."’ This mounting and successful Allied air offensive case of the 12,000-pounder it has been found necessary to reintroduce fins in order 
has been strengthened by the steadily increasing size, weight and devastating to steady the flight of this 17 ft. 6 in.-long monster, whose diameter is 40 ins 
effect of the types of bombs carried, some of which are compared in our drawing The area seriously affected by the blast of these bombs has, naturally, increased 
They are products of British minds, which lead the world in bomb-designing. At greatly, from the 86 square yards of the 2000-pounder to the 257 square yards 
the beginning of the war the largest General Purpose bomb was the 500-pounder, of the “ factory-buster."’ At the same time, the lifting power and speed of our 
though there existed a 2000-lb. armour-piercing type for use against warships. bombers has increased approximately threefold 


Europe, 
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SECOND FRONT SIDELIGHTS : 





THE NEW HAVOC LIGHT BOMBER, NOW WITH THE U.S. NINTH AIR FORCE. 


The new Douglas A-20 Havoc light bomber, more heavily armed {than previous models, and designed 
for closely-combined air-and-land operations, has lately been added to the highly mobile bombing 
fleet of the U.S. Ninth Air Force, and will play an important réle in providing close ground support 
for Allied forces in the Second Front invasion. In action with the air fleets of Britain, the United 
States, Russia, and other Allied nations, the versatile A-20 has been used in many types of mission, 
With the Ninth Air Force, it began operations over Western Europe on March 7 this year, though 
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INVASION PREPARATIONS AND WEAPONS. 





A HAVOC OVER EUROPE: ITS TARGET LIES SMOTHERED IN SMOKE AND FLAMES. 


its presence in Britain was not announced until April 19. With the speed and manceuvrability of a 
light bomber, the Havoc can carry_a large bomb load up to 15,000 ft. and is, in short, a valuable 
addition to the Allied Air Force. 





GENERAL EISENHOWER (LEFT) LEAVING HIS’ PRIVATE TRAIN DURING A 
RECENT VISIT OF INSPECTION TO AIRFIELDS IN THE EASTERN COMMAND. 


General Eisenhower, Supreme C.-in-C. of the Allied Invasion Forces for the Second 

Front, recently made a tour of inspection of airfields in the area of the Eastern 

Command. Having visited the airfields, General Eisenhower entertained officers on 

his private train, in which he spent the night. Later, he inspected a train loaded 
with British tanks and standing in the sidings ready to move off. 
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ONE OF THE TWENTY THOUSAND ? PARTS OF AN AMERICAN LANDING CRAFT, SHIPPED 
ACROSS THE ATLANTIC TO BRITAIN, BEING TOWED TO AN ASSEMBLY BASE, 


Mr. Donald Nelson, U.S. War Production Chief, announced on April 22 that America had already 

produced 20,000 landing craft The L.C.T. (landing craft, tanks) shown above is one of many 

manufactured in the United States, shipped to this country in three sections on board merchant 

vessels, and assembled here by Allied workmen in little more than a week As the sections are 
unloaded from the freighter, they are towed by tugs to the assembly base. 


AN AMERICAN M-38 


LIGHT TANK ROLLING FORWARD IN A DEMONSTRATION OF ITS ABILITIES AND BATTLE 


TECHNIQUE, WHOSE VALUE WILL BE PROVED IN THE, SECOND FRONT INVASION, 


Described as a new U.S. Army “coast vehicle,” the M-8 light tank is one of the many military machines which will see 
action in the Second Front invasion of Europe. Mounting a 75-mm. howitzer and a }-in. anti-aircraft machine-gun, the 
M-8 is being used to form a combat team with the American M-S tank, lobbing its mortar shells into concealed enemy 
positions which cannot be reached by the low-traiectory shells fired by the M-5, thus forming a useful combination to 


be employed against the enemy forces. 
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PARTS OF THE AIRCRAFT WHICH CRASHED IN LAVENDER VALE, WALLINGTON, SURREY 


EMBEDDED IN SOME OF THE HOUSES WHICH IT WRECKED, 


Two women were killed while sleeping in their beds when an aircraft crashed into the backs of six 


houses in Lavender Vale, Wallington, early on April 2! Some of the crew were also killed, and 
others taken to hospital injured Our picture shows some of the wrecked houses, with part of one 
of the aircraft's wings and (left, centre) one of the engines buried in an outhouse. Other persons 


had miraculous egcapes in this holocaust 
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A HOSPITAL AS ONE OF HITLER’S “ MILITARY OBJECTIVES me THE KENSINGTON PARISH CHURCH OF ST. MARY ABBOTS, THE NAZI VIEWPOINT: A BOARD TO REMIND GERMANS IN 


A GENERAL VIEW SHOWING WARDS BURNT OUT. LONDON, SET ON FIRE BY INCENDIARY BOMBS. NORWAY OF THE “ BRUTAL” ATTACK ON THE “ ALTMARK.” 

In one area recently, a hospital was hit by a high-explosive bomb. Our picture shows the damage done to the beautiful church of The signpost which, according to the German caption, has been 

Fire broke out, and although it was quickly got under control by St. Mary Abbots, Kensington, by incendiary bombs dropped during erected near a Norwegian fjord is to remind Germans of the 

the N.F.S., some wards were burnt out. Police and A.R.P., as well a recent raid on London. The roof was almost entirely destroyed, “ Brutal British"’ who attacked and sunk the ‘“ Altmark”’ in 

as hospital nurses and attendants, went to the rescue of the the débris crashing down on to the pews. As can be seen, the Norwegian coastal waters, shooting the German seamen as they 

patients. The raid during which this unfortunate incident occurred mosaic work over the arch was ruined. Many of London's jumped overboard. The real story of the ‘“ Altmark,” infamous 
was not on a large scale. interesting churches have gone for ever in the war. prison-ship, is too well known for comment here. 





AN INTERIOR VIEW OF ONE OF THE BADLY DAMAGED WARDS IN THE BOMBED HOSPITAL WEARING MASKS, NURSES COLLECT SOME OF THE VALUABLE DISPENSARY STOCK AND 
SHOWN (LEFT) ABOVE. NURSES ARE SALVAGING WHAT THEY CAN IN THE WAY OF BEDDING. DRESSINGS. THE HIGH-EXPLOSIVE BOMB HIT ONE OF THE MAIN BUILDINGS OF THE HOSPITAL, 
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“ TORBAY '’ COMES HOME WITH Two “ JOLLY ROGERS.’ THE OLD WITH HER BOWS BLOWN AWAY, THE GREEK DESTROYER * ADRIAS 
COMMISSION RESCUE AND REACHES PORT SAFELY STERN FOREMOST 


THE SUBMARINE EFFECTS A GALLAN 
COMMISSION ONE IS IN FRONT, AND BEHIND IS THE ONE FOR THE NEW 
H.M. submarine “ Torbay’ would seem to have a tremendous list of successes to her credit judging by During the days of the defence of Leros, a vital shipment of supplies and reinforcements was being rushed 
through the Aigean. H.M.S. “ Hurworth” and H.H.MS. “ Adrias" were detailed to draw off the enemy 


the well-filled “Jolly Rogers” members of her crew are holding on the submarine’s return home from the t 

Mediterranean. What each sign represents is not mentioned in the official Admiralty caption, but the “ Adrias” was hit and badly damaged, “ Hurworth”’ hit a mine and sank Adrien” than wat % the 

aeroplane presumably speaks for itself. H.M. submarines usually carry such flags as records of their rescue of survivors, and with her bows blown away she reached Alexandria, stern first Five of the 
various successes against the enemy, and they are much prized by both officers and crews destroyer’s complement have been awarded, the Golden Medal for Valour—highest Greek honour 
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PRINCESS ELIZABETH’S COMING-OF-AGE BIRTHDAY SPENT IN THE COUNTRY. 
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THIS ROYAL GROUP WAS PHOTOGRAPHED DURING A FAMILY PARTY HELD IN THE COUNTRY TO CELEBRATE PRINCESS ELIZABETH’S EIGHTEENTH BIRTHDAY AND COMING-OF-AGE 
ON APRIL 21 THE BACK ROW REPRESENTS (L. TO R.): THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER, PRINCESS MARGARET ROSE, THE PRINCESS ROYAL, THE DUCHESS OF KENT AND 
LORD HAREWOOD. FRONT ROW (L. TO R.): QUEEN MARY, H.M. THE KING, PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND H.M. THE QUEEN. 


QUEEN MARY WITH HER GRANDDAUGHTER, PRINCESS ELIZABETH, PHOTOGRAPHED DURING 


DUCHESS OF KENT AT PRINCESS ELIZABETH’S COMING- 
TO CELEBRATE PRINCESS ELIZABETH'S COMING-OF-AGE. 


HM THE QUEEN WITH THE 
SPENT QUIETLY IN THE COUNTRY ON APRIL 21. THE FAMILY GATHERING HELD 


OF-AGK BIRTHDAY PARTY, 
at her wartime Grenadier Guards, of which she is Colonel, mount guard in her honour, and received 
as a birthday gift from the regiment a replica in miniature of the King's Colour of 
the Ist Battalion. The replica, of crimson silk, is embroidered in colours and gold 
thread, including, in each corner, the Princess's monogram surmounted by her coronet. 


Princess Elizabeth celebrated her eighteenth birthday on April 21 
country home, where our photographs were taken. The occasion was her coming-of- 
age, and was marked by a private luncheon-party for members of the Royal Family. 
The only ceremonial observance of the day was when Princess Elizabeth saw the 


sj 
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GENERAL EREMENKO, C.-IN-C. OF THE MARITIME ARMY IN THE CRIMEA. 


From THE PAINTING BY ALEXANDER GERASIMOV. 


* 


, « 
- 


A RED ARMY LEADER WITH DISTINGUISHED SERVICE ON THE LENINGRAD, SMOLENSK AND STALINGRAD FRONTS. 


Eremenko's Maritime Army, sweeping westward from Kerch, from the ranks. He was an infantry corporal in 1914. Earlier in the present 
which completed the débacle of the German and Rumanian forces in the Crimea, war he won fame as the conqueror of Nevel, on the Leningrad front, and was 
already routed by the swift southward assault of the Fourth Ukrainian Army, prominently associated with victorious Red Army operations on the Smolensk 
under General Tolbukhin.. At the time of writing. General Eremenko's troops, front and at Stalingrad. It was at Stalingrad, in 1942, that he signed the 


It was General 


closing in on Sebastopol along the coast route from Balaclava, were reported ultimatum which resulted in the surrender of Fiela-Marshal von Paulus and 
to be fighting in the streets of the city’s suburbs. General Eremenko, whose the German forces under his command. Our portrait of Gen. Eremenko is 
age is fifty-one, has risen, like many of Russia's most famous Red Army leaders, by Alexander Gerasimov, a famous Soviet artist and Stalin Prize Winner 
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OUTSTANDING PORTRAITS AND OTHER WORKS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
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STUDY FOR ‘‘ THE COMING OF NIGHT ’’; 


, ot 
BY W. G. DE GLEHN, R.A. 
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“BOY WITH A TOY’’; 
BY HENRY LAMB, A.R.A. 


“THE TAKE OFF ”’ ; 
BY DAME LAURA KNIGHT, R.A. 
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HIS MAJESTY THE KING; 


H.E. IVAN MAISKY ; BY MARGARET LINDSAY- j BY JAMES GUNN. 
WILLIAMS. 


HIS MAJESTY KING HAAKON OF NORWAY ; 
BY T. C. DUGDALE, R.A. 
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See 


“MIXING PASTRY" ; Ya “THE WEEK'S RATION" ; 
BY STEVEN SPURRIER, A.R.A. j BY J. K. KIRBY. 


this year's Royal Academy Exhibition appear on Lindsay-Williams. All 

the King, by James Gunn; H.M. King Haakon of Norway, portraits. As always, the high standard of the works, and 

former Ambassador of the Soviet Union subjects treated, will form an exhibition of the greatest possible interest to 
(Copyright reserved for Artist or Owner by “ The Royal Academy IUustrated."’ ) 


Three outstanding portraits from 
this page: that of H.M 
by T. C. Dugdale; and H.E. Ivan Maisky, 
to the Court of St. James, and now Vice-Commissar for Foreign Affairs, by Margaret general public. 


the 
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HE 176th exhibition of 

the Royal Academy of 
Arts is open to the public 
from Saturday, April 29. 
Once again there are a number 
of interesting pictures on 
view, a selection of which 
appears on this, and the oppo- 
site, page. As is natural, war 
subjects have been handled 
by several artists, but there 
are many scenes recalling 
more peaceful times and some 
excellent interiors, and, of 
course, the usual percentage 
of portraits. Dame Laura 
Knight’s ‘‘ Bomber Construc- 
tion ’’ shows her at her best 
in clear-cut detail and the 
sense of movement at which 
she excels. Algernon Newton 
has given us a remarkable 
study in light and shade in 
his ‘*‘ London Sunset,’’ and 
Charles Spencelayh’'s “A 
Queer Lot” is a remarkably 
fine example of draughtsman- 

ship. 


(Copyright reserved for Artist or 
Owner by “The Royal Academy 
Illustrated.”") 
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“BOMBER CONSTRUCTION "’ 
BY DAME LAURA KNIGHT 
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ROYAL ACADEMY: SELECTED WORKS NOW ON EXHIBITION. 


“A LONDON SUNSET "’ ; 
BY ALGERNON NEWTON, R.A. 


“THE REFERENCE " ; 
BY STEVEN SPURRIER, A.R.A. 


———-_ 
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“*PLOUGHING THE DOWNS”; 
BY J. BATEMAN, R.A. 


“A QUEER LOT"; 
BY CHARLES SPENCELAYH. 
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HILE articles moulded out of plastic materials 
meet us on every side, it is natural to assume 

that the research devoted to them will add to their 
size and multiply their uses. But instead of pitching 
expectations too high, it may be salutary to enquire 
of those who know best what is being done with 
plastics and what they think of their future. It 
will be found not in a Plastic Age in the sense in 
which we speak of a Steel Age, or a Concrete Age, 
but in the alliance of plastic with older traditional 
materials. The simplest illustration of this service 
is the bonding of plywood with a plastic to make 
it of a strength and toughness to fit it for panellings in 


EXAMPLES OF FLAWLESS MOULDINGS AND OF MACHINED 


dwellings, or for doors and such accessories ; or for 
the framework of an aeroplane. But though the 
amount of plastic material in an aeroplane’s fittings 
is very large, the prospect of a moulded plastic ‘plane, 
a plastic motor-car, or a plastic piano is an illusion. 

At the same time the application 
of plastics to other materials, to 
other foundations, is continually 
widening, and is continually reinforced 
by all that invention and _ research 
can do. What may be roughly described 
as plastics, or more scientifically as 
synthetic resins, are, for example, 
applied to stiffen semi-stiff collars ; or 
to ladies’ dress materials to prevent 
creasing. More importantly they 
provide laminated sheets of material 
for table-tops, which though not cheap, 
are very welcome in restaurants, because 
a lighted cigarette dropped on them 
leaves no trace. These and other objects 
of daily use, from telephone-holders 
to electrical accessories, are trifling 
examples, but they disclose a tendency. 

Moulded synthetic resin recalls the 
name of Dr. H. C. Baekland, who died 
in New York two months ago, having 
bestowed his name to Bakelite, the 
phenol-formaldehyde resin that he was 
first to synthetise successfully into a 
‘plastic '’ that could be moulded, 
and could then no longer be deformed 
by heat or pressure. Bakelite, the phenol-formal- 
dehyde resin, appeared twenty-eight years ago, and 
to-day is still by far the most widely distributed of 
all plastic products. We might say that it gave the 
needed impetus to the new plastic materials, but it 
could not be left to stand alone, and invention has 
been, and is, ceaseless not only in seeking newer ones, 
but in enlarging the scope and improving the charac- 
teristics of the older. The first dark-coloured Bake- 
lite, to select an obvious case, was amplified in 
attractiveness by urea-formaldehyde products offering 
a range of bright colours; and even some glass-clear 


specimens. These last did not fulfil all requirements, 





PARTS. 
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THE PLASTIC PUTURE. 
By E. S GREW. 


and were, in their turn, superseded by others of a 
different chemcial synthesis, the acrylicester plastics. 
They were developed by JI.C.I. (plastics research), 
and so arrived at the glass of which Perspex is one 
type, and of which its-remarkable optical properties 
fit it not only for domes to shield the bomber pilot, 
but for ophthalmic lenses. 

Such newcomers have not dethroned the old. 
Celluloid illustrates the claim. As a resinous com- 
position it was moulded nearly eighty years ago to 
imitate horn: it fell out of favour in this country 
some years ago because of its reputed inflammability : 
but is now in full-scale production. It was the 
pioneer of the cellularic plastics, of which 
cellulose acetate, non-inflammable, after a 
bad start, received stimulus of employment 
during the first World War as an aircraft 
dope ; and carried on at the war’s close in 
the manufacture of artificial-silk fibres. 
With assured production and improved 
quality, the future of acetate plastics 
became no longer in doubt. 

It is none the less the “‘ newer idea ”’ 
which imparts vitality to the plastic effort, 
and perpetually renews its youth. If one 
sought one word to define it, Polymerisa- 
tion might apply. It is a hard word as it 
stands, and as a beginning for simplifying 
it, we must premise that all matter is 
composed of molecules. Molecules are built 
up of atoms, often many thousands to a 
molecule. Electrical forces stick them to- 
gether. All plastics at some stage con- 
sist of long chains of carbon atoms, or 
arrangements of carbon atoms with those 
of other elements. They might be pictured 
as strings of paper-clips holding on to 
one another. What the chemists and 
physicists labour at in their laboratories 
is how to ‘ polymerise’’ these arrange- 
ments, so as to alter them, and so to 
influence the character of the ensuing 
plastic in consequence. They disturb, they 
may lengthen the chains, but their task 
is to rearrange the molecules to measure. 
Polymerisation has been described as 
“ tailoring the long molecules.”’ 

Nylon, which can be drawn _ into 
threads, stiffened into brushes, made 
into sheets of material, was a_ triumphant 
result of the tailoring in the United States of 
the molecules of ammonia and the hydrocarbons 
of coal. Polythene, one of the newer plastic 
materials, is a product of the same order developed 





VARIOUS TYPES OF HIGH-FREQUENCY CABLES WITH POLYTHENE INSULATION. 


by British research. It is unique in being the 
simplest synthetic thermo plastic, since it is 
composed of long, methylene chains of molecules of 
1000 units or more. Its development is described 
by Dr. J. C. Swallow, director of research in the 
Plastics Group of Imperial Chemical Industries, in 
the current number of the quarterly ‘“‘ Endeavour.” 
The story of its synthesis started several years ago in the 
laboratories where it was decided to study the effects on 
chemical reactions of pressures much higher than those 
hitherto employed in chemical industry. Work had been 
done in this field elsewhere, and a number of hydro- 
carbon compounds had been polymerised into solids. 




















In the case of ethylene, the simplest of these hydro- 
carbons, and easily derived from coke-oven gases, 
or those arising in the cracking of petroleum, solidi- 
fication had not followed, and it had not proved 
possible to obtain anything but oi/s of short chain- 
lengths of molecules, though other chemical syntheses 
had furnished brittle waxes. By applying pressures 
up to 60 tons to the square inch, Dr. Swallow found it 
possible to polymerise ethylene into a flexible, tough, 
crystalline solid with the longest unbranched straight 
chain of hydrocarbon molecules yet made by 
synthetic methods. It may be added that these 
experiments, conducted at pressures comparable to 


A FILM OF POLYTHENE THREE-THOUSANDTHS OF AN INCH THICK 


MADE BY EXTRUSION, 


those occurring in a gun, opened up a possibility of 
dangerous explosions and special devices had to b2 
contrived to protect the investigators. Thus poly- 
thene, a synthetic plastic with properties of tough- 
ness, flexibility and strength offering 
comparison with those existing natur- 
ally in gutta-percha, or effected artifici- 
ally in Nylon, is of the highest value, 
and it adds to these attributes di-electric 
(or insulating) properties necessary for 
use at the high frequencies and voltages 
now demanded. 

In that particular respect it comes 
into line with the assumption that the 
future of plastics lies in their association 
with other and older traditional 
materials and employments. The in- 
sulation of high cables with polythene 
exemplifies the assertion and illustrates 
such association. But quite apart from 
its present and future applications, 
work on polythene is adding greatly to 
the knowledge of hydrocarbons and 
high polymers, super-polymers gener- 
ally, and, conducted as it has been on 
the simple chemical structure of ethy- 
lene, it is an investigation that would 
have been much more difficult and 
almost impossible along other lines. 

It also emphasises, in its disclosure 
of di-electric (insulating) properties of 
an uncommon kind, another direction in which the 
future plastics will develop. They seek to add specific 
qualities to a plastic, besides those of toughness, flexi- 
bility, strength and susceptibility to working which a 
plastic already has, or will exhibit. They will add a desired 
and sought attribute to the polymerised structure. 

Lastly, the future plastics must take account of 
cost. Research and experiments are costly as well 
as lengthy: and the cheaper and more accessible 
the raw material, the better will be the market for 
them. Ethylene is accessible and cheap: and we 
may note Dr. Levinstein’s recent observations on 
the vast material offered by coal. 


THE LARGER 
CABLE IS PROTECTED ON THE OUTSIDE BY A SHEATH OF PLASTICISED POLYVINYL CHLORIDE. 
Photographs reproduced by Courtesy of ‘‘ Endeavour” and Imperial Chemical Industries. 
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Good as they are, Synthetic Rubber Tyres 
OVERLOADS 


shorten their life considerably, so does OVER- 
HEATING. On long runs we recommend 


will not stand bad treatment. 


three or four hours. Your 


a halt every 


care will be well rewarded. 


THE 


NORTH BRITISH 


RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED 
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NEWS 





We have our backrooms. There’s one in the labora- 
tory, one in the drawing office, one in the tool-shop 
—perhaps half a dozen in all. In them, the same 
engineering brains that gave you radio, television and 
other Telecommunication achievements of peace- 
time, developed the vital equipment for our fighting 
men. You haven’t heard anything about their war- 
work but one day we will tell you the story of 
the part these backroom engineers have played in 
breaking Hitler’s mighty war machine. 


Telecommunications 
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NOW YOU EVEN 
PLANT WITH A TUBE 


The “ Fluora Seedasets” * people have invented 
a useful little gadget that enables seedlings to 
be grown individually. They've done away with 
all that thinning out process and wastage of 
We're not here to advertise this new 
gadget (although we don’t mind 
passing on a good tip when we 
hear of one), our main object is 
to point out that our old friend 
the steel tube is the basis of this 
new invention. Maybe by contin- 
ually pointing out the universal 
usefulness of steel tubes we may 
plant a seed or two oursely es among 
manufacturers with fertile minds. 


seed. 


NA 






*% If you want a green 
thumb don't write’ us — 
Write Flucra Seedasets, 
Merrileas, Grove Lane, 
Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks. 


An advertuement for BRITANNIA TUBE CO: LTD Glover St., Birmingham 
BY TUBE INVESTMENTS LTD 
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Extract from / 


ROYAL AIR FORCE COMMENTARY No. 
“The Call is Answered" 


Seaplane Tender 441 (engines 
6SM Diesel 40743, 40738) went 
to the rescue of a Lancaster 
aircrew adrift ina dinghy off 
the S.W. coast. A Mosquito 
Sighted the crew boarding 
their dinghy and stayed circ- 
ling it until relieved by 
other aircraft of the Air Sea 
Rescue Service. The crew used 
Verey lights and torch to 
Signal their position, and 
the tender was able to locate 
them and pick them up suc- 
cessfully. 


16. 
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Jibe development and coustractioaive re i 
Spéed Resewe Launches is another of the achiev sa tOre, 






“THE BRITISH POWER S@SBOAT COMPANY. 
Gonstractecs of Geott-Paine designed Sargace Craft 
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TEMPORARY MEASURES 


AA Warming 


Like many of its devotees, Coty Air Spun has 
had, temporarily, to change its dress—for war 
service. First the modified Powder Puff design. 
Then to meet further restrictions, the square 
carton containing Refill envelope. And now— 
aplaindrumof primrose yellow in harmony with 
to-day’s austerity demands. Small quantities 
of the first two are still on sale, beware of being 
offered Air Spun in any other pack, or even 
loose by weight, which can only be imitation. 
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IN A PLANE BY THEMSELVES 


From your retailer 


WM. PATON, LTD. - JOHNSTONE - SCOTLAND 








All available supplies of 
SPARKLETS BULBS are 
being distributed as 
equitably as possible. 





SUPERLATIVE 
QUALITY AND 
DESIGN 
iW NORMAL TIMES THE BEST SHOPS HAVE THE 


VALSTAR 777" RAINCOAT— SUPPLIES 
NOW, HOWEVER, ARE STRICTLY LIMITED 


J. MANDLEBERG & CO. LTD. 
“VALSTAR WORKS, SALFORD 6, LANCS. 












For the present, please 












COOKER COMPANY 
Welisteod. Lid, BOMMYBRIOGE, SCOTLAND 


Condule Struct, "Wh ued 10 Ladgnee Crum, ALS 
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“go easy with the soda” 














and return empty Bulbs 

















promptly to your usual 


supplier. 
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RED TOWER LAGER 
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HYCIENIC — CONVENIENT — ECONOMICAL 











The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for exporl. 
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By Appointment to | 
H.M. King George VI. 
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write direct to 








One of the largest factories in the world solely devoted in peace time to the manufacture of 


electric fires and cookers 


ELECTRIC FIRES & COOKERS 


*© You can’t beat a Belling.” 


O; course, we are not making fires or cookers 
| for ordinary home use at present, but we can 
| help you by supplying any spare parts should 
| such occasion arise. 
your usual electrician. If you have any difficulty, 


Belling & Company Ltd., 





Many appliances such as our old ** Standard”’ and ** Office” type 
fires supplied over 30 years ago are still in regular use today. 


Take this advertisement to 


Bridge Works, Enfield, Middlesex 


established over 30 years. 




















Note these Facts 


NEURITIS has one 
thing in common with 
Headache, Sleepless- 
ness, Rheumatism, 
Toothache, 

Colds and ’Flu: 


like them, it is safely and also 
speedily relieved by two tablets 
of ‘Genasprin’. 


One cause of Neuritis is the ab- 
normal stimulation of the nerves 
by substances formed during im- 
perfect metabolism. The nerves 
become inflamed and irritated, 
and severe pain is the result. 
In cases of acute, long-standing 
Neuritis you should, of course, 
consult a doctor, but in the mean- 
time two tablets of ‘Genasprin’ 
taken in a little water can be 
relied on to reduce and even 
banish the pain. 

‘Genasprin’® is the absolutely 
pure, absolutely safe brand of 
aspirin that will not harm heart 
or digestion. And fortunately 
‘Genasprin’ is one of the things 
for which it is no longer necessary 
to accept a substitute. Ask your 
chemist for it; he has it in stock 
in 1/Sd. and 2/3d. cartons. 


‘Genasprin’ kills Pain 
quickly —time it! 


The word ‘Genasprin’ is the registered trade 
mark of Genatosan Lrd., | 4 z 























HOLDING THE FORT 


Dear Mr. Gerald, 

Thank you very much for your letter which was very 
warmly received. You will indeed have many things to 
relate about Persia and Iraq, upon your much-wished 
for return. Also you will be surprised to find me writing 
upon a typewriter which I have been lent to cope with 
my very multifarious duties in the H.G. This week, every 
morning I have helped McGregor in the garden, now that 
he is single-handed. I have greased the car on the chocks. 
I have oiled your cricket bat and cleaned your gun. Your 
squash racquet, however, has been lent to some officers 
near here as I knew you would have wished. 

That, with some firewatching, and the H.G. has filled 
up my week, except that I stopped the Housekeeper from 
giving your grey Ascot top hat for salvage, and made her 
replace the mothballs inside it. If you will excuse the 
sentiment, Sir, that hat is a symbol of the England 
which goes on for ever, even if sometimes interrupted. 
It will therefore remain in abeyance like the six bottles 
of Rose’s Lime Juice I am keeping for the celebration, 
consequent on your return. 

I must stop now to help Cook to peel the potatoes 
which in peacetime would be most derogatory, but not 


so in days of national austerity. 
Kaw hms 


Yours faithfully, 
Sergeant Home Guard. 


ROSE’*S—There ts no substitute 














Why do I read 

‘yy aes ° *)?° 
The Yorkshire Post? 
ee often asked that question. 

People are apt to think that 
because I hold an important London 
job I ought to be content with the 
news only as London sees it. 
“IT have never agreed with that outlook. 
I fee! it is just as important — more so 
in fact these days—to keep well-in- 
formed of the ideas, developments and 
trend of political thought in other parts 
of the country, especially in the North. 
“Well, The Yorkshire Post gives me a 
clear idea of what people in the North 
are thinking and doing. It’s what I 
call a well-balanced paper, and _ its 
leading articles are written by special- 
ists in the particular subjects. I know 
when I read it I’m sure of reading good 
sense well expressed.” 
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Voice of the North 








THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


FAMOUS 


QUEENS... 





HIGHLAND 
QUEEN 


GRAND LIQUEUR 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


also attracts particular notice — because 
of its outstanding quality mellowed 
by age, and its distinction among 
well-known whiskies. 


aa 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., 
LEITH, EDINBURGH. 


Distilleries : 
Glen Moray-Glenlivet, Morayshire 
and Glenmorangie, Ross-shire. 


HIGHLAND 


| Ot Queens Royal Lancers 


This famous Regiment dates from Queen Anne. 


Utrecht. Restored in 1715 as Wynne’s Dragoons. 


~~ 
iy 





Disbanded at the Peace of 
Converted into Light 


| Dragoons in 1783. Equipped as Lancers 1816. The regiment attracted the | 
notice of William IV and Queen Adelaide in 1830 who ordered it to becalled ge 


| the 9th or Queen’s Lancers and later the 9th or Queen’s Royal ‘Lancers. bertrysy 
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Electric HEATING 
by 


A slim neat tube beneath the window, in the hall, on the 
landing or in any cold corner —this is Creda Tubular Electric 
Heating from which you get warmth wherever you want it. 
Make a note for your post-war home. 


Issued by SIMPLEX ELECTRIC CO. LTD. OLDBURY, BIRMINGHAM 


PRINTED IN ENGLAND by THe ILLustRATED LONDON News ANI 
APRIL 29, 1944 Registered as a Newspaper for transmission in the Liter ngdor 


Agents for Australasia Gordon aud Gotch, Ltd Branches 














/ 
KODAK FILM 


is in the skies 
recording the effect of 


our bombing 


Nearly six miles above enemy territory 
the camera looks down—for a fraction 
of a second. In that time the film col- 
lects information which in earlier wars 
would have taken months to acquire. 
If you have difficulty in getting Kodak’ 
Film, remember it is because such 


vital work must come first. 


Kodak Limited, Kodak House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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